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COLONEL THOMAS WHITE, OF MARYLAND. 

BY WILLIAM WHITE WILTBANK. 

Bead by him at the meeting of the descendants of Colonel White at Sophia's Dairy, 
Maryland, June 7, 1877. 

Thomas White was born in London, in 1704, and was the 
son of William White and Elizabeth Leigh, whose portraits 
are familiar to us in the originals of Sir Godfrey Kneller, 
now in the family. His father at one time possessed a con- 
siderable patrimony ; but having, it would seem, parted with 
a large portion of it, died in 1708, at an early age, and left 
a widow and six children, the fifth of whom was our ancestor, 
then four years old. 1 

We know but little of the life of this fatherless family, and 
there is now no possibility, in the lapse of time, of acquiring 
knowledge of the details of their domestic history, beyond 
which they had none ; for, as to the girls, of whom there 
were three, they could not, and the two boys did not, find 
employment in the public service of Great Britain, and thus 
there was left of them no trace in the state offices. In 1720, 
at the age of sixteen, Thomas 2 sailed for Maryland, and there is 
reason to think that he was of the retinue of Charles Calvert, 
the cousin of Lord Baltimore, who certainly reached the new 
world in that year, with a large company of gentlemen, to 
succeed Mr. Hart as governor of the province. It is as little 
doubtful that a voyage like this was largely advertised in 
placards in the city, and through the shipping merchants and 
the agents of the Proprietary, to secure people for the colony; 
and was thus brought by friends, or directly, to the boy's 
mind ; the change in the office of ruler being made the occa- 

1 In 1704 the English took Gibraltar, Queen Anne had just begun her 
reign, and Louis XIV. was still King of France. 

1 He had been put to a grammar school, eighteen miles from London, at 
St. Alban's 
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sion for alluring descriptions of Maryland, and of some show 
and ceremony in the arrangement of the expedition. The 
list of the party in Mr. Calvert's vessel has been lost on this 
side of the water, but may possibly yet be found in England, 
in the duplicate retained there of the document sent thither. 

We are told, on the authority of Bishop White, that his 
father, when he sailed, had been apprenticed to Mr. Stokes, 
the Clerk of the county of Baltimore, and in England thought 
to be a member of the bar of the Province. 1 The fee of one 
hundred guineas given this gentleman, that he might bring 
the boy up to the profession of the law, was the only aid ex- 
tended to a youth destined soon to learn that his leader could 
not, in person, secure to him the position which he sought, 
and had paid for. But, as the result of my investigations, I 
must, for the present, anticipate a probable question, and 
acquit Mr. Stokes in this relation of deceit in any form ; and 
I rather infer that his office as clerk, then a most important 
office, and certainly having a close connection with the law 
establishment of the province, misled our ancestor's mother, 
who may have had, in the emergency, no male adviser prone 
to diligent investigation, and who, perhaps, assumed for her- 
self, or was taught to assume, that, as a lawyer and a clerk of 
a court, in "the early history of her country, were one and the 
same, so here must be a clerk of a county and a lawyer. 
However this may have been, the boy's (no doubt the 
widow's) 2 guineas were not thrown away ; for we know that 

' The connection of a student with his principal had been called an " ap- 
prenticeship" for a long time. Lord Campbell, while not using the word as 
contemporaneous, applies it to the first years in his inn of court of Henry 
De Staunton, the jTeat chief justice of the fourteenth century.— Lives of (he 
Chief Justices, i. 102. 

8 One hundred guineas a year was the usual fee then paid by law students 
in England to becorao pupils of a special pleader or an equity draughtsman. 
Lord Eldon, as Mr. John Scott, was not in a situation to observe this cus- 
tom ; but Mr. Duane, lihe distinguished conveyancer, agreed to let him have 
the run of his chambeis for six months without a fee. Mr. Tidd took one 
hundred guineas from Mr. John Campbell for the first of the three years he 
studied with him ; and in the second year not only declined to take the 
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some years after reaching here, having become the deputy of 
Mr. Stokes, and purchased books, he practised law, and soon 
laid up the money with which he bought his lands. This 
we have upon the authority of his son, of whom it may be 
said that he never reported a rumor — nor even a plausible 
inference — as the truth ; and that, rather than rely upon tbat 
of which a doubt might be suggested, he would abandon the 
point which it otherwise sustained. Bishop "White must 
have had it direct from his father, and probably also from his 
father's contemporaries, that he had conducted causes at the 
Maryland bar ; and there can be no question that such was 
the fact, because the bishop conveyed the information to 
Bishop Hobart in 1819. If Mr. Stokes, therefore, was not 
able to educate his apprentice and representative in the sci- 
ence then in the highest repute, the scholar was taken in 
hand by some one else ; for by the law of the province, which 
had been in force since 1694, gentlemen were subjected to 
examination before admission to the bar, and judges and law- 
yers were directed to wear gowns. Colonel Scharf, the pre- 
sent learned historian and antiquarian of Maryland, has just 
informed me that this enactment remained operative until 
some time after the Revolution ; and we may at once con- 
gratulate ourselves, since it is clear they were thus early 
shown, that our ancestor, for his bravery in extreme youth, 
his patience, his fidelity, and the essential virtue of depend- 
ence upon one Supreme Power, of which in after life he 
showed the full fruits, came in good time to be rewarded in 
the acquisition of what then was an honor jealovtsly guarded 
by the learned body, and acknowledged by all irven. 

In his province at that day the standard of personal merit 
to which gentlemen of the gown must conform was high, as 
it was in Pennsylvania ; and I have taken much interest in 
the accounts which those who know of them, have given me 

second one hundred, bnt insisted on returning tha t which he had had. 
(Campbell's Lives of the Chancellors, Tii. 164, n.) ; In 1704, the year in 
•which Col. White was born, Mr. Salkeld, a very eminent London attorney, 
took Philip Yorke, afterwards Lord Hardwicke, as an articled clerk, without 
a fee. 
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of the caustic criticisms of alarmed laymen, at the close of the 
last century, remonstrating against the too hasty increase of 
the members of the body the most learned which Maryland 
politically possessed. Her clergy and her legists were dis^ 
tinguished and revered. 1 

Mr. White, then, wore the gown ; but there is no need to 
enter upon a description of the legal establishment of which 
he was a member. The position in which he is best known 
in Maryland history was one of great importance in the 
county of Baltimore. That county, until 1773, comprised 
the present county of the same name, and the present county 
of Harford, where we stand to-day. He became deputy sur- 
veyor of this vast, wild region, and acted as the representa- 
tive of the Lord Proprietary, the surveyor-general not coming 
between him and his principal ; as fourteen years later, in 
Virginia, did George Washington for Lord Fairfax, laying 
off by metes and bounds the lands which were by him granted 
to the early settlers in return for certain rents, at rates estab- 
lished by a general law. 

I have had access to the records of the land office at An- 
napolis, and have had the aid there of one of the gentlemen 
of the department ; but, agreeably to our anticipation, I have 
not found any evidence of his appointment to this post, and 
our failure so to do has confirmed the theory of the officer 
who made the search with me, that, as had been in the half 
century before, no commissions were then granted in the 
chamber of the Surveyor-General, but that all appointments, 
being made either by the Lord Proprietary, or by the Governor 
for him, were still recorded in the minutes of the Council. 
These we could not reach. 

It is, indeed, welcome to know that a young man, leaving 
his kinsfolk and his home, and visiting a region that was un- 
promising in many ways, where, too, the eligible candidates 
so outnumbered the few posts of importance as to make the 
authority of constable as desirable as in the days of Richard 

1 By his will, Colonel White left his law books to his son, " desiring that 
he will make a donation of the Law Books to one of my Grandsons, if edu- 
cated in that Science." 
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II., came thus to attain to a position of weight and trust. A 
final confidence was reposed in him by the two adverse inte- 
rests of the time ; for upon his certificate all the titles in Bal- 
timore County, all the rents reserved on lands there, the 
homes of the people, and the revenues of the Proprietary, 
during his term of office depended. There is yet to be seen 
the transcription of many such valuable documents, signed by 
him, in the old records of the government ; and his formal 
declarations, lengthy and precise, are spread • largely upon 
pages and pages of that manuscript State library. 

A few notes made here of the history of the Land Depart- 
ment will aid us to form an estimate of the importance of 
Colonel White's employment. 

A surveyor-general has been the only person who has held 
an office for life in the province. The instance is that of 
John Langford, Esq., who in 1641 was so appointed, and who 
had thus secured to him the income of the post, because (it is 
suggested) one qualified for such a care could not be induced 
to relinquish the emoluments falling to him in an old country, 
for the hazards of an infant colony, on common terms. In 
1648 he died, and Robert Clarke, Esq., who was a deputy-sur- 
veyor before, was appointed in his place, and made a mem- 
ber of the council. The council constituted the nobles of a 
ruler who was, in the regard of the precise lawyers of the 
King's cabinet, a vice-regent. From this time deputy-sur- 
veyors were appointed for each county ; and generally, if not 
always, not by the surveyor-general, but by the Lord Proprie- 
tary, or his governor. The surveyor-general thereafter was 
an officer enjoying, as in some degree or other a relative of 
Lord Baltimore, a valuable sinecure, sitting at the council 
board, not for the wisdom of his speech as much as for the 
dignity of his calling, constituting one of a provincial court, 
and at liberty to do everything that others did but to make a 
survey. After Robert Clarke, the surveyor-general had not 
the reputation to be allowed to do that. 

His deputies were independent of him ; were not even, in 
most instances, as has been said, appointed by him; and stood 
towards the provincial authorities in the relation which had 
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been his when Maryland was small enough in population to 
enable the chief to act without representatives. Such a sur- 
veyor-general was Colonel Talbot in 1683 ; succeeded by 
Henry Darnall, Esq., in 1684, who, with eight other gentle- 
men, was made Commissioner, to rule the province during 
Lord Baltimore's absence in England. He was the son of 
Philip Darnall, and a kinsman of Lord Baltimore. In 1695 
Robert Smith, Esq., who was Chief Justice of Maryland, was 
made surveyor-general. I believe it was about thirteen years 
later that surveyors of counties were required to take oaths ; 
and the land office has its test-books, old volumes, with the 
form of the long and severe tests on the first page, and the 
signatures of the gentlemen following ; just as all the county 
courts in Maryland, and the Court of Appeals have. 

I at one time thought that Thomas White had made the 
survey of the town of Baltimore, which was laid out some 
ten years after he reached this country, and when, accordingly, 
his age was about twenty-six ; but I find that his immediate 
predecessor in office, Philip Jones, did this. It cannot be 
unlikely that Thomas White aided him, for certainly four 
years later, and possibly sooner, he himself filled the place 
vacated by the death or removal of Jones, and no doubt he 
had had an extended experience before the responsibility was 
cast upon him. 

The records at Annapolis show him to have certified sur- 
veys in 1734. By that date he had married, and was the 
father of two children. 

John Hall, Esq., of Cranberry Hall, in Baltimore County, 
became his father-in-law ; a personage of extensive possessions, 
and of high position in the province. Of his wealth there lies 
adequate proof in the title papers, and other records of the 
county ; and of his position I shall refer to but two pieces 
of evidence, each, it may be said, not the less significant in its 
special relation, and to the lay mind, perhaps, the more enter, 
taining and persuasive, because really valueless as legal proof. 
The first is the tradition only recently lost (if actually lost) in 
this vicinity, that he was above the process of the courts, and 
not amenable to the justices on sentence given, because, being 
29 
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entitled, if in default, or under accusation, to be tried by his 
peers, there was no body of his peers nearer than England. 
This tradition was familiar only a few years ago to the 
common people here. The second, is the fact that, in the 
church records, the ancient books of the vestry of Saint 
George's at Spesutise — whose green enclosure now protects the 
remains of Colonel White — in the lists of births, of marriages, 
of deaths, wherever John Hall's name appears, or the name 
of any one closely allied to him, and the connection is noted, it 
is recorded in a hand bolder than that of the many names 
before and after. Thus there has been spared for more than 
a century and a half, a tribute of reverence for worldly posi- 
tion, in the private register of an establishment which regards 
all men alike, that cannot be doubted, that does not vary, and 
that, no matter Avhat might be suggested of its inconsistency 
with the Church's teaching of the equality of suppliants in 
the house of God, was eminently proper. For these two 
particulars must be taken as of a high order of historic proof, 
and sufficient without the more that is beyond, to show that 
John Hall then was of the civil " powers that be," whom all are 
taught by the Church to honor. The respect thus mutely paid 
him calls to mind the many other forms in which in print and 
manuscript, the names of great persons are noted in a way to 
show also the esteem in which their owners are held. "Whilst 
the old clerk of Saint George's was thus, like laborious monk 
at intricate initial, doing homage according to his faith, the 
commons of England were printing in Acts of Parliament 
their King's name in capitals. 

In noticing John Hall, I may direct your attention for a 
moment to the circumstances of a gentleman of Maryland of 
his day. His house was of brick, with durable and thick 
walls substantially imbedded in an honest foundation, very 
spacious, and wainscotted throughout: furnished only use- 
fully below, but with an attention to elegance and comfort in 
the bedchambers recorded by every historian of his people 
and his era. It was always the central object of a plantation 
settlement, where a court-baron, or a court-leet might be held, 
and was usually, like Sophia's Dairy, approached by water. 
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For one or two generations, in the latter half of the seven- 
teenth century, the Maryland gentleman was a feudal lord 
without a title, of right the ruler of a manor if his lands ex- 
ceeded one thousand acres, as they mostly did, and adminis- 
tering his affairs upon regal principles, with a Royal proprie- 
tary and a great empire to back him. His home was built 
for him by convicts, shipped hither upon commercial arrange- 
ment made through his correspondent in London, and in- 
voiced as culprits, under sentence duly set out in the manifest, 
for offences as scrupulously indicated. These persons were 
received in the province as chattels, or animals, as they passed 
under the eye of the constable, or sheriff at the port of entry, 
who acted as customs officer. After 1728 it was the law, that 
gentlemen bringing them to the Sew World, " importing 
them," it was called, should enter them in the public registers 
as felons, and declare the crimes to which they owed their 
predicament. And in this there was regarded the minor con- 
sideration, that the inhabitants, in being thus advised, might 
be secure ; without prejudice to the weightier reason, that 
the duty due to the government on the human freight might 
be recovered. 

His state service consisted largely of silver. Besides pew- 
ter for common use, the first settlers had a great deal of ster- 
ling plate that was massive, bearing the arms of their fore- 
fathers, which, as gentlemen and lineal successors, they 
themselves were entitled to carry. His house servants were 
mulattoes ; and of these in Mr. Hall's time there were proba- 
bly three thousand in the province ; but his field hands were 
negroes, who outnumbered the mulattoes then by about thir- 
teen to one. He ate, in the eai'lier days, without a fork, 
which was not because he was a Marylander, but because he 
was a man in the wilds where forks were unknown : and one 
of his spirited descendants, but recently passed away, was 
upon the eve of adding, as he indited this, that he cut his 
meat with his rapier, or other weapon, so rarely had the ma- 
tured great-great-grandson " met with a dinner knife" in his 
prolonged researches. It need not be said what he ate, save 
that it was the rich product of a warm country, varied with 
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copious supplies from peopled waters. His drink was, for 
many years, sack, of which we have been assured there is 
more frequent mention in the records of the settlement than 
in the pages of Shakspeare. 

In hours of repose he used stools and forms, and some 
benches against the walls. His artificial light was yielded 
by candles made of a hard, brittle wax, of a curious green 
color, that was gotten from the berry of the myrtle growing 
at the mouth of rivers, and found free from grease, and very 
pleasant to the smell after a careful cooking. These tapers 
were sometimes extinguished, that the sweetly perfumed 
smoke might fill the room. 1 

I turn from him as a local sovereign, to regard him for a 
few moments as a subject. His taxes, payable to the colonial 
powers, and his tithes, due to his ghostly adviser, were mainly 
rated and discharged in tobacco ; if he owed any one money, 
the secret of relief lay at hand in the far-reaching leaves of 
that staple ; were he fined for a bad road, or assessed for a 
contribution to the cost of a good one, or called upon for a 
subsidy by the Assembly, or in need of money itself, his men 
rolled the due tale of casks to the weighing-sheds, and then 
delivered them to the person who cancelled the obligation, or 
met the want for coin which had involved the transfer, and 
himself proceeded forthwith to use them as we do bank notes 
and drafts. 

In 1640 they had, I think, no money here, as current tokens 
passing from pocket to pocket. The authorities, it is true, 

1 The annals of the province furnish us so many details of the personal 
appearance, the dress, of the men and women of that day, and are so acces- 
sible in the citations of the numerous modern works that have drawn from 
them, that I may gratify my wish to be brief in conscientiously omitting 
what would necessarily appear but a paraphrase. The red coat and ruffles, 
with the white scarf, of Colonel White, are familiar to us in the pictures we 
have of him ; and we know that he wore short breeches and silk stockings ; 
doubtless he carried a sword on occasions of ceremony, and perhaps, as a 
young man, he shared what was then called the folly of youth, in wearing 
diamonds and gold and silver buttons about him, and in having his long 
cuffs kept in place by bits of lead, just as some years ago the ladies ballasted 
their skirts with shot and miniature shrapnel. 
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agree that in commercial transactions a little English or Eu- 
ropean coin was occasionally employed ; and in trading with 
the Indians for beaver-skins and like articles, the peake and 
the roanoke obtained a free circulation ; but in the main the 
colonists used tobacco instead of grain or money. The his- 
tory of Maryland exhibits a nation from its earliest stage, 
when merely by barter its wants are supplied, and presents a 
problem of peculiar interest, in the contrast of the intellectual 
maturity of the highest civilization with the contemporaneous 
and adequate simplicity of primitive customs. Especially in 
manifesting the toleration of the broadest mental develop- 
ment, at a time when the laws of trade and the domestic 
code were those of a country in its infancy, is the story of 
this State significant. A good deal less than two hundred 
years ago the arts and sciences were so well known here, that 
Annapolis was called the modern Athens, but the question of 
money was not an important one in the province. In 1661 a 
mint was established, where shillings were coined, contain- 
ing at least the worth of ninepence in sterling silver, to pass 
in return for tobacco, rated as worth twopence per pound ; 
and thus the currency was fixed as it remained till the Revo- 
lution, six of these shillings, or their vegetable equivalent, 
being at first worth a dollar. By statute, in 1669 men had 
to take the vegetable as a legal tender if their debtor pre- 
ferred to keep the sterling silver for himself ; and this, too, 
notwithstanding a depreciation in the weed-money, which re- 
sulted from the too great plenty of the yield. Three years 
before the Assembly had actually passed a law prohibiting 
the planting of tobacco for a twelvemonth ; a folly founded 
on some principles of political economy that the Lord Pro- 
prietary would not countenance ; although one may be en- 
couraged to suspect that, in maintaining the integrity of his 
principle, he did not urge the true doctrine at an inconvenient 
crisis; for his "disassent" was only signified in the November 
following that first day of February from which the statute 
was to take effect, and by that time the object had been ac- 
complished. Both the principles which he justly decried, and 
the tobacco which his people sought to check, now flourish 
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about us. In Virginia the growth was stopped ; and the 
number of idle negroes was, in conversation and political ac- 
tion, significantly pronounced a sore grievance. The royal 
governor was not here also taxed for a veto, perhaps, because 
no analogous law of suspension could be formulated. Just 
after our ancestor married, the malcontents in Maryland 
could not be restrained, and they wildly destroyed many 
fields, ravaging the crops till the militia came up and dis- 
persed them. 

The Maryland gentleman witnessed all sorts of English 
experiments, conceived somewhat for the establishment of the 
prosperity of his own country, but mainly for the establish- 
ment of securities against its prosperity in prejudice of the 
wealth of Great Britain. He was coaxed to grow grapes, and 
given vines ; but he would not. He was not allowed to 
manufacture, because England made all the fabrics that could 
be paid for. The home government offered a premium to 
those who would increase the use of British iron, by import- 
ing it into the province, notwithstanding the boundless supply 
of iron already here. A contest, manifested and effective in 
the acts of the respective legislatures, the Parliament, and the 
Assembly, was waged for a long while, marked by selfish re- 
strictions on one side, and by schemes of uncloaked retaliation 
on the other. The Assembly, to thwart the home govern- 
ment, alike in checking tbe inflow of the foreign, and to speed 
the shipment of the domestic metal, gave a bounty to the 
citizen who, after 1719, took up one hundred acres of land, 
and erected furnaces and forges for the working of the ready 
ore ; and secured to him facilities for exportation on his part. 
Colonel White was one of the many men who erected iron- 
works on the "Western shore, and took up a great extent of 
woodland there. 1 

John Hall in all his time had the benefit of the nostal sys- 
tem, secured by private enterprise till 1710, when the British 
Government, in aid of the sheriffs, established a general office. 
The Maryland gentleman helped to pay the premiums given 

1 His books mention The Bush River Iron Co., and Stafford Forge. 
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for dead bears and wolves, crows ana squirrels ; and for the 
capture by the rangers of the wild horses and cattle that made 
this tract unsafe. He cared for the preservation of the deer. 
He sustained an organized force, to fight the border men on 
land, and to clear the coasts of pirates. He was a judge of 
the moral life of his fellows, summoning them (and subject 
himself to summons) before the vestry, to answer the charges 
of swearing, of denial of the Trinity, of the oppression of 
maid-servants and debtors, and of other sins. His children 
while they trembled yearned to hear, and devoutly believed, 
ghost stories ; and his fields were the scenes of wild mid- 
night mysteries, that gave names to their open stage ; and 
that lived, with the names, in the memories of elders not 
wanting in courage, if also strongly tinged with superstition. 
There is an entertaining instance of this in the traditions of a 
tract till recently in the family, of which one enclosure was 
called "Ha! Ha!" and another, "Ha! Ha! Indeed!" The 
restless spectre that ruled the former, in the deep night, 
announced his presence and his humor in a wild " Ha! Ha !" 
to whom the unknowable soul in the other field, whether in 
the sympathy of jollity, or in the malevolence of mockery and 
triumph, cannot be said, laughed back in startling notes, 
" Ha ! Ha ! Indeed !' n . . . He retained a warm love for 
the land of his fathers, giving home titles to his counties, his 
plantations, his towns, his streets. He died as gentlemen die, 
willing finger rings to many, and a legacy of tobacco to his 
divine ; and left true gentlemen to follow him. 

Thomas White married the daughter of such a gentleman ; 

1 In Colonel White's will we find mention of " Line of Ah Ha Indeed 
(being the end of the East Northeast Line of Ah Ha, the cow pasture)." 
These tracts among others are also the subject thereof: Edinburgh, Abbott's 
Forest, Constantinople, Antrim, Kilkenny, Londonderry, Eaton's Addition, 
Eaton's second edition, Gay's Favour, Hathaway's Hazard, Chance, Rum- 
ney Royal, Hammond's Hope, Paradise, Leigh of Leighton, Royal Exchange, 
Simmond's Neglect ; his tax lists show, besides, Neighbor's Affinity, Atta- 
way's Trust, Constant Friendship, Harrison's Resolution, etc. etc. These 
tracts were all large, Ah Ha Indeed, for instance, contained 825 acres. 
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named Sophia ; who lived until the eighteenth of June, 1742. 
He had by her three children, all of whom were daughters: — 

Sophia, born May 8th, 1731. 

Elizabeth, born January 28th, 1733. 

Sarah Charlotte, born October 25th, 1736. 

Her father died in about 1728, and under his will, which 
was not legally executed, but which was carefully obeyed 
by her kinsmen, she acquired the tract of land called Sophia's 
Dairy in the paper, and also two hundred acres, part of 
a tract called Hall's Plains. It is believed that the bride 
was carried by her husband from Cranberry Hall, which stood 
near the old graveyard whence Colonel White's remains have 
just been removed, to a house standing on the plantation 
where we now are, towards the south of this present house, 
facing Bush River. I am told that traces of the foundation 
of the old homestead yet remain. 

Mr. "White at this time had the title of Major, but how he 
received it I cannot say. No doubt it was his as the com- 
mander of a battalion of militia, raised for service in de- 
fensive movements against the Indians, and in the difficulties 
that had for some time troubled the authorities of his State 
and those of Pennsylvania, as to the border line, in which the 
lives of many men were lost, and probably inquiry would 
show that there was then a permanent organization of troops 
under the system created in 1715, or a year or so later, for the 
energetic enlistment of soldiers, to be paid while in active 
service. Of this body, the members of the Council were 
Colonels. Perhaps it was found well to make the represen- 
tatives of the counties officers also, in rank only a grade below 
the principals at headquarters. Major White had a most 
powerful friend at the capital, in the person of the governor, 
Samuel Ogle, who was appointed in 1731, in the room of 
Benedict Leonard Calvert, the brother of the Lord Proprie- 
tary, who came to Maryland in 1727, and taking ill, was 
forced to embark for England, dying on the passage. Gov- 
ernor Ogle, as Bishop White has told us, was an intimate 
companion of Major White, and must have proved his esti- 
mation of him in many ways of which we know nothing, 
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for he had considerable power at the time, and was so well 
disposed towards our ancestor, that he conferred, with the 
office mentioned, other county offices and appointments upon 
him. 

In 1732, just after Sophia Hall White was born, Lord 
Baltimore himself came to the province, in order to meet the 
sons of William Penn, and with them to reach an amicable 
adjustment of the oft-recurring troubles touching the limits 
of their possessions. In the conferences which then took 
place, the Archives of Pennsylvania show that Major White 
bore a part, certainly as a surveyor, and perhaps as a military 
man ; but the disagreements of the proprietors were not ended, 
nor did they terminate till after some of the principal actors 
had got into Chancery, and Lord Hardwicke had been ap- 
pealed to. In 1734, Lord Baltimore returned to England, 
aud Mr. Ogle was again governor. It was in this year at the 
latest, that Mr. White was made deputy surveyor of the 
county, as I have already stated ; and if his appointment may 
not be attributed to his Lordship's visit, and appreciation of 
Mr. White's services, it may certainly be ascribed to the ele- 
vation of Mr. Ogle, whose functions as governor had only 
been suspended whilst Lord Baltimore was here. This gov- 
ernor found in Mr. White a valued friend, made him an officer 
next in rank to the gentlemen of his Council, gave him charge 
of the proprietary's lands and interests in Baltimore County, 
and sought his advice in matters of state. After this time 
there were commissioned two colonels for Baltimore County, 
and Mr. White was promoted to be one of them. 

Besides thus discharging public duties in behalf of his 
fellows, Mr. White increased his landed possessions, of which 
I have recently examined the incontestable proofs in the State 
Capitol at Annapolis. In 1777, his taxable real estate in 
Harford County alone, comprised seven thousand seven hun- 
dred and seventy-two and one-half acres. 

Like all of his time, and of the hundred years just pre- 
ceding, making an election between Holy Church and the 
Holy Anglo-Catholic Establishment, he was a vigilant servant 
of God, and in the parish of Spesutise for many years per- 
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formed with regularity his duties as a vestryman, whereto he 
was first qualified on the 29th of May, 1731, that term of 
service, by successive re-elections, continuing till the 3d of 
June, 1734. On Easter Monday of 1742 (April 19th), he 
was again qualified, taking, as the record shows, the oaths of 
allegiance, abhorrency, and abjuration — tests prescribed by 
the first legislature which assembled after the province was 
restored to the Baltimores, in 1716 — and applied till the 
American Revolution. He acted with the vestry till 1745, 
some three years after the death of his wife, and when his 
last child was nearly nine years of age. 

His daughter Sophia, upon whom it is thought he settled 
this property, married Aquila Hall, on February 14th, 1750 ; 
and it was her husband who erected this house in 1768, the 
year in which Governor Eden came over, by the hands, it is 
said, of five redemptionists, two of whom were masons, two 
carpenters, and one a laborer, who worked with imported 
bricks, and who, when the building was finished, received 
their freedom for their reward. 1 Sophia was the only one of 

1 The house is sixty-four feet front, by fifty-four feet in depth, regular in 
outline, two stories high, with an attic above. It is wholly without external 
ornament, and the expanse of brick is only relieved by small platforms with 
balustrades and seats, at the doors at either end of the hall, which goes 
through the middle of the building, and by some variety in the laying of the 
rows of bricks that form the tops of the windows, and the moderately pro- 
jecting eaves. It is vast, but too bare and monotonous to be imposing, ac- 
cording to the prevailing fashion of its day, of which many specimens may 
still be seen in Annapolis. There is one there, in particular, at the corner 
of The Duke of Gloucester St. and Conduit St., which differs from this only 
slightly in dimensions. The timbers of the floors and stairways are remark- 
ably fine ; the foundations are enduring monuments of the honesty of the 
work of the poor culprits doomed to lay them ; and the walls are so thick 
as to have resisted a stroke of lightning. They are, I think, nearly two 
feet in thickness. This structure faces southward, and commands a view of 
Bush River, at the distance of about half a mile, at a point where there is 
a wide expanse of water, crossed by the railway bridge of the Philadelphia 
and Baltimore Road. The land slopes down easily from the elevation of the 
homestead to the shore, and is under cultivation. Somewhere between the 
present site and the river, the first building of John Hall's time stood, and 
traces of the foundation remain. An old negro stated on the day of the 
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the daughters who married. The others died, the second 
early, the third late ; Elizabeth, it is not known when, beyond 
the fact that she did not grow old ; and Sarah Charlotte, on 
the 19th of November, 1776, long after her father had carried 
her to his new home in Philadelphia. 

To Philadelphia, Colonel White removed about 1745, and 
on the seventh day of May, 1747, at Christ Church, he 
married Esther, the widow of the late John Newman, and 
daughter of Abraham Hewlings, of Burlington, in New 
Jersey; a lady of much force of character; coming of a 
family that, among Quakers, had constantly adhered to the 
Church of England; and so zealously, indeed, as, in the 
persons of some of its members, to have left testamentary 
direction that later generations be likewise bound to that 
faith. Bishop "White was used to speak of her with rever- 
ence and affection. By this marriage Colonel "White had two 
children ; William, of whom I have just spoken, and Mary, 
who married Robert Morris. 

His life in the city was an active one, notwithstanding a 
physical misfortune that hereafter shall be alluded to. His 
interests bound him still to his Maryland home, where he 
retained the bulk of his property, and personally supervised 
it twice in each year up to the time of his death. As he had 
there duly considered the general welfare in former years, 
aiding in political movements, and contributing to the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of the church, he also in Philadel- 
phia participated in the government of public institutions, 

family meeting, that he had, some time back, ploughed tip there a spoon, 
which proved to be of fine silver, having the initials " S. H."— Sophia Hall, 
no doubt. From what is technically the rear of the house, if premises so 
uniform and so admirably placed on an eminence commanding fine views on 
all sides can be said to have a back, the summer landscape inland is charm- 
ing, comprising hilly but cultivated fields immediately under the eye, rolling 
away in rich green and brown waves, to the forest far beyond, none of them 
too rugged for the plough. The kitchen and servants' quarters are in an 
outbuilding, some forty feet by twenty in size. A substantial spring-house 
and barn are also at hand. The homestead proper, comprises, I believe, 
five hundred and sixty acres, although the whole tract is of nine hundred 
and eighty-eight acres. 
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notably in that of the Philadelphia College ; 2 and in his con- 
tinued devotion to religion it seems just to discern the influ- 
ence that later secured to the true doctrines the unfaltering 
allegiance, and the unbroken ministrations of his only son. 

He died in Maryland, in this house, on the 29th of Sep- 
tember, 1779, attended by his wife and son. Mrs. Morris was 
informed of the event in this letter from her brother. 

My Dear Sister : — 

The intention of this letter is not so much to inform you 
yt your honoured Father has paid ye last debt of nature — 
for yt you would have concluded from my letter of this morn- 
ing to Mr. Morris — but to assure you it was with as little suf- 
fering as so great a change admits of; he was ill but five days, 
and during ye greater part of yt time was able to enjoy his 
Book and ye conversation of his friends. For a long time he 
has expected without ye least uneasiness yt every attack would 
be his last, and as this did not arise from discontent at ye 
world or impatience under bodily infirmities we may flatter 
ourselves it was built on a foundation wh this world can 
neither give nor destroy. Our Mother is more shocked at ye 
Event than I had reason to expect, considering she must have 
looked for it so long & been assured of it for these 24 hours 
past ; but I trust it will be ye happiness of you & me, as I am 
sure it will be our endeavour to make up for her loss. 

With ye hope yt ye information here given will alleviate 
your distress, I am 

Your ever affectionate Brother 

W. WHITE. 
Harford County, Sep. 29, 1779. 

MRS. MORRIS. 

Although active, zealous, and successful, the companion of 
the men of his time, for twenty-two years before his death, 
because of a fall from his carriage, Mr. "White was a cripple ; 
depending upon canes. 2 Out of his seventy-five years thus a 

1 He was Trustee of the Philadelphia College from Nov. 13, 1749, to the 
time of his death, in 1779. He was one of the Commissioners of the Peace 
in 1752.— Colonial Records, v. 572. 

2 " This," said Bishop "White, in his account of his own life, " kept him 
out of all society, except such as could be had at his own hospitable table 
and fireside ; and, except in afternoons, of some of the principal gentlemen 
of the city, of his own age, who, In those days, habitually assembled at the 
public coffee-house, for society merely." 
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large number were marked by bis patient acceptance of an 
impediment to freedom, of the kind which no man can 
admit without grief, and which no fortune can remedy. 
His youth had passed in a victorious struggle with diffi- 
culties, as little desirable, but of another order, surmounted 
in the vigor and confidence of rectitude and health ; his age 
encountered that which could not be overcome. In youth, 
therefore, he acquired experience, skill, the forethought and 
promptitude of the intrepid pioneer and the husbandman ; 
while in life's decline it was as natural that he should sup- 
plement these with the silent but effective acknowledgment 
of a power not to be wrestled with, in his cheerful employ- 
ment of returning seasons still beneficently vouchsafed him ; 
perhaps vouchsafed him in a higher beneficence, in that they 
were seasons of calm not unalloyed. " My Father," said 
Bishop "White, " left the world with the reputation of unsul- 
lied integrity through life." 

The mere appreciation of the spectacle thus afforded us, in 
the recital of the undisputed results of a well-known career, 
will promote the purposes of eulogy, while protecting us from 
a benevolent suspicion of extravagance in the mind of the dis- 
passionate observer. Colonel White's youth could scarcely be 
contemplated by any one without some enthusiasm of com- 
mendation. He is found cast upon his own resources ere his 
beard has grown ; encountering the awful illness of homesick- 
ness in a wilderness, without mother or kinsfolk, either near 
or within reach of dying entreaty ; pressed upon by unalter- 
able circumstance, significant of the vast difference between 
felicity lost and despaired of, and toil and danger inevitable 
and of only profit to be hoped for. He was encompassed by 
elders, by the law of their nature heedless of the example they 
unwittingly set him ; or perhaps observant and unmanly in 
the rough derision by which, in violation of his nicer sense, 
they sought craftily to beguile him to sully his purity. He 
was unaided in the urgent quickening of his moral instincts ; 
and as he was thus without guide in his election between 
courses known to be dubious, and yet felt, one or other, to be 
necessary, so also he was unenlightened after a hazarded judg- 
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ment by the merited applause, or the priceless censure, of a 
loving arbiter. There is here indicated a struggle which has 
marked the similar situation of all men in their immaturity, 
and the memory of which is, in later years, associated by the 
successful with every image and tradition of the earlier time. 
In a superior degree of sensibility it would be likely that a 
contest of this sort might become dreadful and calamitous. 
Of Colonel White it may be remembered, with a feeling of 
congratulation, that the course which his gentle birth alone 
would have made the more hard for him, was happily less 
rugged and painful because of the concomitant kindness of 
those in power, to which his gentle birth recommended him. 
But this influence was not that which secured the reputation 
for integrity recorded by his son. The picture of his later 
life discloses so much of the strength that was always his, that 
we owe it to him to declare his ultimate bright fortune of a 
character possibly unattainable by men of ordinary power, no 
matter how kind and how opportune the favors of the great 
about them, and whilst it was the proof of his just use of his 
opportunities, it was not the less the reward of virtues entirely 
his own. 1 

1 Col. White's field books are now in the possession of Mr. Thomas White 
Hall, of Maryland : his account books, of Mr. Thomas Harrison Montgomery, 
of New York City. It seems hardly necessary, but it may be proper to add, 
that the leading authorities in Maryland history have been consulted in the 
preparation of this paper. 



